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gnat, verse I, as in apposition with huobe (cf. Symons' ed., notes to this pas- 
sage). So also in strophe 116, verse 2, Symons refers the word ungewonheite 
("wondrous dwelling," Nichols) not to their " ungewohnte Umgebung " 
(Bartsch), but to " das ungewohnte tragen fremder Kleider " (cf. also C. Hof- 
mann, s. 226 f.) So other passages might be cited where preferable rendering 
could have been adopted ; cf. Symons' notes on str. 97, 4; 153, 2 ; 1147, 1 and 
others. Martin and Symons seem to have been seldom consulted in the trans- 
lation. 

Cases of redundant filling to complete the measure are frequent; cf. str. 
424, 4 ; 548, 3-4 ; 637, 4. 

Names of persons have been wisely retained in their original form, as Wate, 
Horant, Sigeband, Ute and others ; but geographical names are treated more 
freely. In some cases unjustifiable irregularities have crept in. In str. 204, 
I Danclande, renders correctly the original Tenelant, so str. 242, 3 Denmark, 
Ttnemarke ; but why Daneland for Tenemarke, str. 206, 1; 1612, 4, is not 
apparent. 

But these matters of detail do not seriously impair the real value of the transla- 
tion. The translator has done her work with a master-hand, and added a long 
neglected monument of Middle-High-German epic song to the list of classical 
English translations. Miss Nichols' Gudrun deserves a place by the side of 
Aubertin's Lusiads and Longfellow's and Dean Plumptre's Divina Comoedia. 
The Nibelungenlied has not yet found an English translator so competent. 

M. D. Learned. 



A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by JAMES A. H. 
Murray. Part V, Cast-Clivy. Oxford, At The Clarendon Press. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

Part V of the New English Dictionary should have been noticed before in 
this Journal. It is, as the preceding parts have been, full of information and 
interest. Dr. Murray tells us that it contains 8371 words. This is fewer than 
any part has contained except the first (8365). A rough calculation makes the 
average of the five parts about 8700 each, which would give about 208,000 
words for the whole work, or deducting 25 per cent for obsolete words, the 
present English vocabulary maybe estimated at about 156,000 words. It is 
likely to be rather more than less than this. But, as the large majority of these 
words are unknown to literature, this method of counting fails to give an 
adequate idea of the resources of the language. Perhaps some statistician with 
a plenty of leisure may, by suitable deductions, make this calculation for us. 

Every page shows the labor that has been expended upon this unrivalled 
work. Take the first word Cast, and it fills, as both noun and verb, over twenty 
columns. Church alone fills ten columns, and with its compounds about ten 
more. 

Great attention has been paid to securing etymological accuracy, as the 
exhaustive discussion of Church shows. Dr. Murray gives his adhesion to the 
view that it is derived from the Greek avpiaadv (sc. da/ta, or the like), " which 
occurs, from the third century at least, used substantively = ' house of the 
Lord,' as a name of the Christian house of worship." He says further that " the 
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use of Kvpianrj in Greek appears too late to affect the question." Cirice, circe, 
are regarded as the oldest English forms, not cynce, which is a later variant, 
and these correspond to a West Germanic Mrika. "Although the notion has 
been advanced that all the continental forms originated in the O. E., in con- 
nexion with the early missionary labors of Englishmen in Germany, this is 
philologically untenable, and the word is held on good grounds to be common 
W. Ger., and to go back at least to the fourth or fifth century." The whole 
discussion, which fills nearly two columns, is an interesting one and will well 
repay perusal. The earliest example of the use of the word in English writing 
is taken from the Laws of King Wihtraed, A. D. 696, but it doubtless goes back 
to the coming of St. Augustine, one hundred years earlier. 

It is difficult to make selections in order to give an idea of the fullness of 
the work, but, as a point of present interest, it may be mentioned that Dr. 
Murray is no stickler for particular forms of spelling. He gives both centre and 
center, though plainly preferring the former, and says : " The prevalent spelling 
from sixteenth to eighteenth century was center, in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, 
Pope, Addison, etc.; so the early dictionaries, Cotgr. (' centre, F., a center '), 
Cockeram, Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey 1721-1802 ; 
but the technical volume of Bailey (Vol. II) 1727-31, and the folio 1730-36, 
have centre ; 'an interleaved copy of the folio of 1730 was the foundation of 
Johnson's Dictionary,' which followed it in spelling centre; this has been 
generally adopted in Great Britain, while center is the prevalent spelling in the 
United States." The last statement may be true, and if so, it is due to the 
influence of Noah Webster in the northern section of the United States, but 
the majority of educated persons in this latitude spell centre. It is, however, 
a matter of small consequence, and this quotation shows, what has been asserted 
before, that the forms of modern English spelling are due chiefly to Dr. John- 
son, who, unfortunately, did not take advantage of his opportunity to correct 
some of the bad spelling of his time. 

It is interesting to note in respect to another point that chock-full is the better 
substantiated form, although choke-full is also given. Dr. Murray says : " The 
American lexicographers have chock-full as the standard form with choke-full 
as a cross-reference ; and this appears to agree with literary usage in U. S. 
Choke-full appears to be rather the more frequent in literary use in England ; 
but chock-full is almost universal in spoken use ; chuck-full, in literary use 
before and after 1800, is now only dialectal." After discussing the derivation, 
which is unsettled, and the forms in the English dialect glossaries, he con- 
cludes, " Choke-full appears to have no local status, . . . being thus merely 
a book-spelling founded upon a conjectural derivation." Chuck-full, I may 
add, is illiterate usage here. 

Under U. S. colloquialisms we find Bret Harte (1870) and Mark Twain 
(1 872) as authorities for To hand (pass) in one's checks, but the phrases are much 
older than either of those dates. 

It is strange that the Slang Dictionary (1873) is the earliest authority for 
chips rz money, and no example is found of the present fashionable use of chips 
in card-playing, although the word is defined as " a counter used in games of 
chance." Bret Harte (1870) is again the earliest authority for chip in in the 
sense of interrupting a conversation, and this is the only use of that term men- 
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tioned. Among the phrases in which chip occurs I fail to find knock a chip off 
one's head, but perhaps English boys are not as familiar with the custom as 
American. It is interesting to note that Milton uses chip of the old block, and 
Bishop Sanderson has chip of the same block, in a metaphorical sense. 

We have a most interesting discussion of the two verbs cleave, to split, and 
cleave, to cling to, the former being originally a strong z<-verb, and the latter a 
strong «-verb and also weak. Dr. Murray well says : " From the fourteenth 
century the inflexional forms of this verb [Cleave 1 ] have tended to run together 
with those of Cleave 2 , ' to stick.' Though the latter was originally dive, it 
had also the variants cleove, cle've, the latter of which at length prevailed ; the 
two verbs having thus become identical in the present stem were naturally 
confused in their other inflexions." If the forms cleve and dive, which existed 
in the fourteenth century, could have been kept separate, this confusion might 
possibly have been avoided, but in language there is no place for the " might 
have been." We have to take it as it is, and try to explain the apparently 
arbitrary variations as best we can by known phonetic laws. 

To the examples of Clergy in the sense of " learning, scholarship, science," 
I may add the following from Gower's Confessio Amanlis, II 82, 10, which may 
come in well between the example from the Metrical Homilies (1325) and that 
from the York Mysteries (1440) : 

" In the cronique as I finde 
Cham, whos labour is yet in minde, 
Was he, which first the letters fonde 
And wrote in Hebreu with his honde, 
Of natural philosophy 
He found first also the clergy" 

This is a plain statement, according to Gower, that Ham not only invented 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, but discovered also the science of natural 
philosophy. (One cannot read a page of Gower without wishing that some 
English scholar who has access to the MSS would undertake a revision of 
Pauli's text, but I suppose it will be left for the inevitable German to do.) 
The last example of this use of clergy is from a dictionary of 1690 in the 
proverb : "An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy," though Sydney 
Smith (1822) also quotes the proverb. But one cannot tell where to stop in 
turning over the leaves of this great dictionary. I can only again express the 
hope that it may be found practicable, by increasing the editorial staff, to issue 
the several parts at shorter intervals. 

James M. Garnett. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George Saintsbury. London and 

New York, Macmillan & Co., 1887. 
A History of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780). By Edmund Gosse, 

M. A. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1889. 

Although not strictly " philological," the importance of the two volumes 
above mentioned may justify a brief notice in this Journal. An advertise- 
ment prefixed to the former work states that it " is intended to form the second 



